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to indicate his character. It is men like him who make
a navy* peaceable, efficient, but everlastingly vigilant.
Frobisher, who had been occupied for some time in
reconditioning the Queen's ships under Hawkins, would
get on with such a man. Maybe, too, Will Shakespeare,
just in from Warwickshire lanes, a vigorous warm-eyed
lumpkin of a youth of twenty-one, on his way to visit
his brother in Southwark, would hear of the Primrose
coming in and would go and see her. So far as we know,
Shakespeare never saw either a ship or the sea before he
came to London, and he had to gain his knowledge of
navigation somewhere. Or he may have heard the cap-
tain telling his friends in a tavern. It was a tale worth
going far to hear. Perhaps the captain expanded it a
little. Certainly what the corregidor declared before
Sir Henry Killignew failed to tally exactly with Master
Foster's assertions. "Three or four pinnaces with
thirty men apiece," stated the latter. "Two boats with
perhaps thirty men in all," countercharges the corregi-
dor, and probably he was near the truth, since he com-
manded them and had no motive to exaggerate.
But the influence upon public opinion in such a crisis
is controlled not by the facts, but by the idea and the
emotion. It set the heart of maritime England on
fire. The Dons were coming out in their true colours at
last. The "colossus stuffed with clouts" was revealing
his true dastardly character. Was England to sit still
and endure this intolerable bullying ? Where were those
popish plotters who said the Spanish were harmless
Christian folk shamefully used by Drake and his "cor-
sairs" ? Here were English ships peacefully discharging
corn to starving people in Spain, and their King throws
our men into prisons, sends them to be chained with
Moorish and Turkish slaves at the galley oar!
Christopher Carleil, a veteran of land and sea affairs,
who had married Sir Francis Walsyngham's daughter,